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SCHOOLS AS THEY WERE IN THE UNITED STATES 
SIXTY AND SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


[The following graphic sketches are from a series of articles in Dr. 
Barnard’s Journal of Education, made up chiefly of contributions from 
octogenarians who still survive, as educational links between the present 
and the past.—Epr. | 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

My early school days commenced just after the close of the American 
revolution, and my recollections as to school matters, though some seven- 
ty-five years gone by, are quite distinct. One very substantial reason 
for this, is found in the fact, that physical appliances were frequently em- 
ployed by teachers in those days, to drive ideas into the heads of little 
urchins, and impressions thus made are not easily forgotten. 

I was born in Belchertown, Mass., March 5th, 1779, and was probably 
sent to school when six or seven years old. My teacher was a soldier 
of the revolution, living in the district. (A large portion of the male 
population, able to bear arms, had for seven years been deprived of edu- 
cational privileges, and those at home were compelled to labor assidu- 
ously for their own support, and that of our armies in the service of 
our country. Under these circumstances, few individuals could be ex- 
pected to qualify themselves for teachers ; hence the choice of the people 
was a matter of necessity between teachers poorly qualified, or none at 
all.) The first school-house, if such it could be called, was a room twelve 
or fourteen feet square, in an old dilapidated dwelling house. ‘The seats 
were slabs from a saw-mill, and with legs making them so high that small 
scholars needed a short rope to anchor their feet to the floor. But there 
we must sit, however painful the position, The teacher was a large slab- 
sided man, who always sat in an old fashioned arm chair, about the cen- 
ter of the room. By his side was a small round table, and a long birch 
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rod. (I can fancy I can see exactly how he looked.) To avoid the 
trouble of stooping down, he kept the butt-end of his rod resting on his 
chair, and we had sensible evidence often-times repeated, that its length 
was sufficient to reach most of us without requiring the teacher to rise, 
which he seldom did when once seated, till the close of school. 

With these surroundings and discomforts, I was taught the alphabet 
in the New England Primer, from A ¢o ezard and ampersand. All the 
letters in course must be szid up and down just so many times each day. 

The next book in this school was Dilworth’s Spelling Book, in which, 
tion and sion were two syllables. In this book we were drilled for a very 
long time. From Dilworth we went tothe Psalter, (the book of psalms, ) 
+o called. Nor had we had any intermediate book of easy lessons. The 
Psalter was in our school the only reading book then used, with the ex- 
ceptiun of some few lessons in the Primer and and Dilworth. The school 
consisted mainly of small scholars, some of them, perhaps, sent to 
school to get them out of the way. The teacher owned a small arithme- 
tic, name not recollected. From this he gave out questions, if perchance 
any lad was oli enough to encounter the ground rules. Slates and pen- 
cils were unknown. Paper was imported, scarce and costly, and those 
who could not procure it, cyphered on birch bark, and that was the arti- 
cle on which I, in due time first made figures. I often heard old people 
say my first teacher was great in figures ; that he could eypher as far as 
the rule of three, and compute interest, anid they had no doubt he could 
actually tell how many barley corns it would teke to reach round the 
earth !! 

Such in the main comprise my earliest recollections of my first teacher 
and my earliest school days in 1786-7. What other teachers were, and 
what advantages, more or less other schools in the vicinity enjoyed at 
this time, I had no knowledge. * * * * 

The time during which schools were taught in the rural districts, (and 
such were most of them at the time of the revolution), was from eight 
to twelve weeks, and that in the winter season. In the summer there 
were few if any schools, as all who could hoe a hill of corn, or do any 
house-work were required to labor. At this early period, the attain- 
ments of those who had no further instruction than was recived in dis- 
trict schools, were limited to very few branches. The reasons for which 
are quite obvious, viz., the inability of the teacher on the one part, and 
the limited time of attendance allowed by the parent on the other. 
Spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic as far as the rule of three, wi h 
simple interest, were the main branches. It was, however, thought by 
many parents unnecessary to have their daughters taught in arithmetic, 
as in their view it would be of little or no use to them. 
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Fractions were out of the question, and the study of grammar and ge- 
ography was much neglected, as most parents thought it to be a mere 
waste o' time. Most of the met and women of alult age, who came up 
during the Revolution, and had now become heads of families, had en- 
joyed few advantages for intellectual improvement, and did not seem to 
appreciate the benefits their children might derive by studying those 
branches of which they themselves had little or no knowledge.’ 

Thus briefly I have noted my own personal reminiscences, observations, 
and experience, in the immediate locality of my birth place, and from my 
earliest recollections. And when I look on educational matters at the 
two extremes of my life, and contrast those extremes, as then and now, 
Iam somewhat amazed that so great a change should have occurred 
during my own life time. Nevertheless perfection in all educational fa- 
cilities has not as yet been reached. What has been accomplished in the 
past, is most surely prophetic of the future. Tenceforth then, let the 
watchword be onward and upward. Satem Town, Aurora, N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


My earliest recollections of the school to which I was sent, go back to 
that trying period of loose government, rusticity, and scarcity experienced 
in the interval between the War of Independence and the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution ; and if it were given me to wield the pen of Tom 
Brown of Rugby, I might peradventure furnish some graphic details of 
our rural seminaries of learning in those days of general destitution. 
But, under present circumstances, I can only offer the imperfect narra- 

tive of incidents and observations, as retained in an almost octogenarian 
~ memory. 

#t the time when I was sent to school—say in 1787-8—school-houses 
were rare ; and there was little or no organization for their maintenance. 
The country round, having been recently ravaged by a hostile army, was 
scantily supplied with teachers, who occasionally obtained schools by go- 
ing among the principal families of the vicinage, and procuring subcrib- 
ers for a quarter’s tuition of the children on hand. Those who were too 
young to be servicable on the farm were a:lowed to go to school in the 
summer season ; but the larger ones (expertus Joquor) could only be spar- 
ed for that purpose during winter. The extent of rural instruction was 
then considered. to be properly limited to what a worthy London alderman 
designated as the three R’s, viz, “Reading, Riting, Rithmetic.” To 
cipher beyond the Rule of Three was deemed a notable achievement and 
mere surplusage among the average of country scholars. The business 
of teaching at that day, was disdainfully regarded as among the hum- 
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blest and most unprofitable of callings ; andthe teachers—often low-bred, 
intemperate adventurerers of the old world—were generally on a par 
with the prevalent estimate of the profession. Whenever a thriftless 
vagabond was found to be good for nothing else, he would resort to school- 
keeping, and teaching young America ideas how to shoot! * * 

[Dr. Dariington’s next school was a better one :] 

The school-books of my earliest recollection were a cheap English 
spelling book, the Bible for the reading classes, and when we got to 
ciphering, the “Schoolmaster’s Acsistant.’’ The “Spelling Book” and 
“ Assistant’? were by Thomas Dilworth, an English schoolmaster at 
Wapping The “ Assistant’’ was a useful work, but has Jong since dis- 
appeared. The ‘counterfeit presentment” of the worthy author faced 
the title-page, and was familiarly known to every school-boy of my time. 
The Spelling Book contained a little elementary grammar, in which the 
English substantives were through all the cases (genitive, dative, etc.) 
of the Latin. But grammar was then an unknown study among us. 
Dilworth’s ‘Spelling Book,” however, was soon superseded by a greatly 
improved one, compiled by John Pierce, a respectable teacher of De!a- 
ware county, Pennsylvania. This comprised a tolerable English grammar, 
for that period, and John Forsyth introduced the study into his school 
with much zeal and earnestness. Intelligent employers were made to un- 
derstand its advantages, and were pleased with the prospect of a hore- 
ful advance in that direction ; but dull boys and illiterate parents could 
not appreciate the bencfit. Great boobies of en got permission, at home 
to evade the study, but they could not get around John Forsyth in that 
way. ‘They would come into school with this promised indulgence, and 
loudly announce, ‘Daddy says I need’nt /arn grammar ; it’s no use:’ 
when the energetic response from the desk was, “I don’t care what daddy 
says. He knows nothing about it; andI say thou shalt learn it!’ and 
so some general notion of the subject was impressed upon the minds 
even of the most stupid ; while many of the brighter youths became ex- 
cellent grammarians. 

In this Friendly seminary we were all required to use the pluin lan- 
guage in conversation, being assured that it was wrong, both morally and 
grammatically, to say you to one person. Our teacher contrived a method 
of his own for mending our cacology, even at our noonday sports. He 
prepared a small piece of board or shingle, which he termed a prddle ; 
and whenever a boy was heard uttcring bad gram : ar, he had to take the 
paddle, step aside, and refrain from play, until he detected some other 
unlucky urchin trespassing upon syntax ; when he was authorized to 
transfer the badge of interdiction to the last offender, and resume his 
amusements, It was really curious to observe how critical we soon be- 
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came, and how much improvement was affected by this whimsical and 
simple device. 
* * * * * * * * * * * * # 

But, as we have now reached the age of academies, normal institutes, 
and schools for the people, I presume you will gladly forego a further ex- 
tension of this prosy narrative, so little calculated to interest a veteran 
in the great cause of education. I have ever been a sincere friend and 
advocate of the blessing; but, unfortunately, my acquaintance with it 
has been mainly limited to a humbling consciousness of my deficiencies 
in the ennobling attainment. Wm. Daruincton, West Chester. 


VIRGINIA. 


The experience of one of that class of teachers, who found temporary 
occupation in teaching the children of one or more families of planters 
in Virginia, and other southern states, will be found in the ‘‘ Travels of 
Four Years and a Half in the United States, (in 1798, 1799, 1800, 1801 
and 1802,) by John Davis.” Mr. Davis was an Englishman of more than 
ordinary education and social address, and while in this country num- 
bered among his friends such men as Aaron Burr, President Jefferson, 
and other men of high political standing. He was a private tutor in N. 
York, S. Carolina, and Virginia, and his graphic sketches of men and 
manners show some of the deficiencies in the means of education which 
even wealthy planters in the southern states experienced. With letters 
of intrcduction from President Jefferson he proceeds to the plantation 
of a Mr. Ball, and is engaged to teach his and his neighbor’s children : 

“The following day every farmer came from the neighborhood to the 
house, who had any children to send to my Academy, for such they did 
me the honor to term the Jog-hut in which I was to teach. Each man 
brought his son, or his daughter, and rejoiced that the day was arriving 
when their little ones could light their tapers at the torch of knowledge! 
I was confounded at the encomiums they heaped upon a man whom they 
had never seen before, and was at a loss what construction to put upon 
their speech. No price was too great for the services I was to render 
their children ; and they all expressed an eagerness to exchange perish- 
able coin for las ing knowledge. If I would continue with them seven 
years! only seven years ! they would erect for me a brick seminary on a 
hill not far off ; but for the present I was to occupy a log-house, which, 
however homely, would soon vie with the sublime college of William and 
Mary, and*consign to oblivion the renowned academy in the vicinity of 
Farquier Court House. I thought Englishmen sanguine ; but these Vir- 
ginians were infatuated. 
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I now opened what some called an academy,* and others an Old Field 
School ; and, however it may be thought that content was never felt 
within the walls of a seminary, I, for my part, experienced an exemption 
from care, and was not such a fool as to measure the happiness of my con- 
dition by what others thought of it. 

It was pleasurable to behold my pupils enter the school over which I 
presided ; for they were not composed only of truant boys, but some of 
the fairest damsels in the country. Two sisters generally rode on one 
horse to the school-door, and I was not so great a pedagogue as to refuse 
them my assistance to dismount from their steeds. A running-footman 
of the negro tribe, who followed with their food in a basket, took care of 
the beast ; and after being saluted by the young ladies with the courte. 
sies of the morning, I proceeded to instru‘t them, with gentle exhorta- 
tions to diligence in study. 

Common books were only designed for common minds. The uncon- 
nected lessons of Scott, the tasteless selections of Bingham, the florid 
harangues of Noah Webster, and the somniferous compilations of Alex- 
ander, were either thrown aside, or suffered to gather dust on the shelf ; 
while the charming essays of Goldsmith, and his not less delectable Novel, 
together with the most impressive work of Defoe, and the mild produc. 
tions of Addison, conspired to enchant the fancy, and kindle a love of 
reading. The thoughts of these writers became engrafted on the mind, 
and the combinations of their diction on the language of the pupils. 

Of the boys I can not speak in very encomiastic terms ; but they were 
perhaps like all other school-boys, that is, more disposed to play truant 
than enlighten their minds. The most important knowledge to an Ameri- 
can, after that of himself, is the geography of his country. I, therefore, 
put into the hands of my boys a proper book, and initiated them by an 
attentive reading of the discoveries of Genoese ; I was even so minute 
as to impress on their minds the man who first descried land on board 
the ship Columbus. That man was Roderic Triana, and on my exercising 








* It is worth while to describe the academy I occupied 0: Mr. Ball’s plantation. It had 





one room andahalf. It stood on blocks about two feet and a half above the ground, 
where there was free access to the hogs, the dogs, and the poultry. It had no ceiling, 
nor was the roof lathed or plastered, but covered with shingles. Hence, when it rained, 
like the nephew of old Elwes, [moved my bed (for I slept in the academy), to the most 
comfortable corner. It had one window, but no glass, nor shutter. In the night, to 
remedy this, the mulatto wench who waited on me, contrived very ingeniously to place 
a square board against the window with one hand, and fix the rail of a broken down fence 
with the other. Inthe morning whenTI returned from breakfasting in the ‘great big 
house,’ (my scholars having cvllected,) I gave the rail a forcible kick withiny foot, and 
down tumbled the board with an awfulroar. ‘Is not my window, said I to Virginia, ‘ of 
a vory curious construction ?? ‘Indeed, indeed, sir,’ replied my fair disciple, ‘I think 
it is a mighty noisy one.’ 
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the memory of a boy by asking him the name, he very gravely made an- 
swer, Roderic Random. 

Among my male students was a New Jersey gentleman of thirty, whose 
object was to be initiated in the Janguage of Cicero and Virgil. He had 
before studied the Latin grammar at an academy school (I use his own 
words), in his native state ; but the academy school being burnt down, 
his grammar, alas! was lost in the conflagration, and he had neglected 
the pursuit of literature since the destruction of his book. When I ask- 
ep him if he did not think it was some Goth who had set fire to hisacade- 
my school, he made answer, ‘So, it is like enough.’ 

Mr. Dye did not study Latin to refine his taste, direct his judgment, or 
enlarge his imagination ; but merely that he might be enabled to teach 
it when he opened school, was his serious design. He had been bred a 
carpenter, but he panted for the honors of literature.” 

Mr. Davis accounts for his fidelity in teaching more hours than he was 
required to do by his contract, by his interest in the lessons of one of 
his female pupils : 


‘Hence I frequently protracted the studies of the children till one, or 
half past one o’clock ; a practice that did not fail to call forth the excla- 
mations both of the white and black people. Upon my word, Mr. Ball 
would say, this gentleman is diligent ; and Aunt Patty the negro cook 
would remark, ‘Ie good coolmassa that ; he not like old Hodgkinson and 
old Harris, who let the boys out before twelve. He deserve good wages !” 

Having sent the voung ladies tv the family mansion, I told the boys to 
break up, and they who had even breathed with cireumspection, now gave 
loose to the most riotous merriment, and betook themselves to the woods, 
followed by all the dogs on the plantation. 

There was a carpenter on the plantation, whom Mr. Ball had hired by 
the year. He had tools of all kinds, and the recreation of Mr. Dye, after 
the labor of study, was to get under the shade of an oak, and make ta- 
bles, or benches, or stools for the academy. So true is the assertion of 
Horace, that the cask will always retain the flavor of the liquor with 
which it is first impregnated. 

* * * * * * * * % 


Three months had now elapsed, and I was commanded officially to re- 
sign my soverign authority to Mr. Dye, who, was in every respect better 
qualified to discharge its sacred functions. He understood tare and tret, 
wrote a copper-plate hand, and, balancing himself upon one leg, could 
flourish angels and corkscrews. I, therefore, gave up the ‘academy 
school’ to Mr. Dye, to the joy of the boys, but the sorrow of Virginia.” 
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DELAWARE, 


Robert Coram, in a pamphlet devoted in part to a ‘ Plan for the Gen- 
exal Establishment of Schools throughout the United States,” printed in 
Wilmington, Delaware, in 1791, characterizes the state of education as 
follows : 

“The country schools, through most of the United States, whether we 
consider the buildings, the teachers, or the regulations, are in every re- 
spect completely despicable, wretched and contemptible. The buildings 
are in general sorry hovels, neither wind-tight nor water-tight ; a few 
stools serving in the double capacity of bench and desk, and the old leaves 
of copy books making a miserable substitute for glass windows. The 
teachers are generally foreigners, shamefully deficient in every qualification 
necessary to convey instruction to youth, and not seldom addicted to gross 
vices. Absolute in his own opinion, and proud of introducing what he 
ealls his European method, one calls the first letter of the alphabet, aw. 
The school is modified upon this plan, and the children who are advanced 
are beat and cuffed to forget the former mode they have been taught, 
which irritates their minds and retards their progress. The quar- 
ter being finished, the children lie idle until another master offers, 
few remaining in one place more than a quarter. When the next 
schoolmaster is introduced, he calls the first letter @ as in mat; the 
school undergoes another reform, and is equaNy vexed and retarded. 
At his removal a third is introduced, who calls the first letter hay. All 
these blockheads are equally absolute in their own notions, and will by 
no means suffer the children to pronounce the letter as they were rst 
taught ; but every three months the school goes through a reform—error 
succeeds error, and dunce the second reigns like dunce the first. I will 
venture to pronounce, that however, seaport towns, from local circum- 
stances, may have good schools, the country schools will remain in their 
present state of despicable wretchedness, unless incorporated with gov- . 
ernment.” 





DIGNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHING. 


He who makes teaching his business, and has a definite salary and term 
fixed, can have but one controlling motive in his labors. This motive is 
the best improvement of his pupils. The teacher is the farthest remov- 
ed from all parties and sects. He is the servant of all, in the sense of 
being the servant of all classes alike. As teacher, his own interest de- 
mands of him to work for the interests of all, with whatever of ability 
he may possess. If he is a true teacher he will keep to his legitimate 
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work, which is to drill the intellect and give it power and polish, by the 
application of general truths, in such a manner as to arouse, if possible, 
the whole being of his pupils to the pursuit of truth, and to the love of 
all that is pure and perfect. He also ever keeps before him the great 
necessities of the business world, and imparts such knowledge as shall fit 
for practical life. His business is to unfold and simplify the sciences 
which he teaches, and adapt their truths to the comprehension of each 
of his pupils in such a way as to awaken their interest and keep them at 
work, and by this means to cause them to acquire knowledge and develop 
their powers of mind and heart. 

Every teacher, who realizes the work he has to do, feels that an im- 
mense responsibility is resting upon him, A large number of youthful 
minds are intrusted to him for development. He looks upon this boy 
and that girl all around him, who are before him day by day, and some 
times haunt him in his dreams, and are frequently the most vividly in 
his presence when he is alone and no eye sees him but that of his own 
conscience and the eye of the great Judge to whom he is accountable. 
He also looks forward a few years, and he sees this same boy and girl 
grown to manhood, their period of culture and development ceased, and 
their characters stamped perhaps unalterably, for this world and for eter- 
nity. 

He looks around him also, and even in this land of boasted free schools, 
and where almost every child attends school more or less, he sees hun- 
dreds and thousands continually growing up to a life of ignorance, vice, 
crime and the lowest degradation. ‘These facts, and many others, grow- 
ing out of the demands of the age; the danger that if the people are 
uneducated, wealth may concentrate in the hands of the few, and materi- 
ality be deified, the jeopardy in which stands the freedom of the nation 
when ignorance rules under the control of a few shrewd, designing and 
unprincipled leaders, and that the vast benevolent designs for furnishing 
all men with knowledge, and of lifting up humanity to a true sphere of 
manhood, be frustrated, stand before the teacher continually, and like so 
many angels from the upper world, clad in all beauty, mildness and love, 
beckon him and urge him op to vigorous and efficient work in the calling 
which he has chosen.—Appleton Motor. 








PHONETICS, PHONOTYPY, PHONOGRAPHY. 


The attention of the public has been called to the subject of Phonet- 
ics ; and its importance is seen by many, especially by those teachers 
who are rightly impressed with the necessity of giving time, and taking 
pains, to secure distinctness of articulation. 
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Phonography will not fail to have its advocates ; and many will learn 
to practice it, because of its use in saving time, and often opening a way 
for profitable employment. The beauty of the art in its arrangement 
and development, as one step after another is taken by the learner, is 
quite sure to captivate any one who commences its study with the reso- 
lution to be a Phonographer. 

Why is it that Phonotypy has not met with more favor—especially as 
it has had earnest and able advocates? Some of the advocates of the 
Phonetic reform acknowledge that the new letters are not attractive to 
the eye. I, who am an advocate for the Phonetic reform, think some of 
the new letters (Pitman’s) are repulsive. Fifteen years ago I first saw 
some of Comstock’s Phonetic works, I had no thought of any of his let- 
ters, whether for long hand writing or tle printed page, as being unat- 
tractive. For some years I have heard and read occasionally of Pitman’s 
Phonetics. I think I have seen no allusion to Comstock’s for ten years. 
Why is it that Pitman’s Phonetic works are more known thaa the other ? 
Not because his system is in itself calculated to please more than the 
other ; but because it has come before the public in company with his 
beautiful, useful and never-to-die Phonography. Why is not Pitman’s 
better received than it is? Because it is not attractive. It does not give 
pleasure to the eye. Why has not Comstock’s been better received if the 
same objections do not lie against it? For this double reason: It has 
not Pitman’s attractive Phonography to aid it, and has had his repulsive 
Phonotopy to hinder, by creating a prejudice against the Phonetic reform 
itself. I have wondered to see the perfection, (shall I say), of Pitman’s 
Phonography. As to his Phonetic alphebet, I do not believe it will pre- 
vail. I believe there is to be a Phonetic reform. Where are Com- 
stock’s Phonetic works? I*fear there has been a spirit of rivalry, that 
has not only been injurious to the parties, but to the cause they advo- 
cate. Aw ApvocaTe or THE Poonetic Reroru. 








MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


It is a trite remark that the true reformer is in advance of his age. 
His contemporaries are slow to recognize the marks of his great mission, 
and he must patiently look forward to that ‘good time’ sooner or later 
‘coming’ for fame and followers. Nor even then is he sure of his full 
reward. As soon as the world has opened its eyes to the truths which 
he was the pioncer to announce, there will be scores of pretenders, to rob 
him of his honors, impudently appropriating whatever was peculiar in 
his teachings, and coolly thrusting him into the background as ‘not up 
with the times’, He was very well in his day and generation, they say, 
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but the progress of improvement has left him in the rear ; and this, too, 
when they have shamelessly stolen from him everything on which they 
ean base their own pretensions to be leaters in the onward march. In 
the end, however, justice is pretty sure to be done ; the crown gets upon 
the right head at last, and usurpers have to go to their own place of dis- 
grace and ignominy. 

But this is not what we took our pen to write. Whether it is rhe- 
torically appropriate as an introduction to a few words on the subject of 
‘Mental Arithmetic’ we leave our readers to decide. 

We wee pleasantly surprised, a few days ago, to see a new edition of 
‘Warren Colburn’s First Lessons’, restereotyped and reprinted at the 
‘ Riverside Press ’—the name of which has become the synonym for fault- 
less completeness in all thut pertains to the typographical art,—and with 
an illustrated cover, designed by Darley, and as good a thing in its way 
as he has ever done. 

We were glad to see the friend of our childhood in this handsome dress, 
so different from the well-worn type, and dingy paper, and unattractive 
exterior, of the copy which we thumbed in our own urchin days. But 
our next feeling was one of dread lest we should find that the book was 
not our old friend after all ; lest it should have been ‘revised and improv- 
ed’ out of all semblance to the original ; not ‘Colburn’ in a new suit of 
clothes made in the fashion of the day, in place of the worn-out linsey- 
woolsey of a gencration ago, but a miserable impostor masquerading 
under the name of the instructor of our earlier years. 

Right glad, therefore, were we to find, on examining the book, that 
the work of revision had, for once, the right direction (right, we 
mean, when the original was as nearly perfect as any thing human may 
claim to be ; for we are not of that very conservative class that clings 
to the old merely because it zs old, no matter how bad it may be), and had 
been a restoration rather than a remodeling. 

The original preface, which had been dropped for we don’t know how 
many years, has very properly been put into its place again. Even the 
story of ‘ The Boy without a Genius’ is there ; a story which we believe 
we must have perused at least a hundred times in the course of our ju- 
venile study of the book. The lesson of it, we are very sure, became 
inwrought into our very inner life. Few things that we read or heard, 
in those days, made a deeper or more enduring impression upon us. A 
critic might object to its being appended in that way to the preface of a 
text-book on arithmetic, but we are heartily glad to see it restored to its 
place. Hu: dreds of young puils, tired or lazy, it may be, will turn back 
to it and read it as a relief or a recreation, and will resume their work, 
not only refreshed by the digression, but encouraged and stimulated by 
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the teaching of the tale, that ‘whatever man has done man may do.’ 
More than one ‘ boy without a genius’, doomed to be under masters who 
have none of Mr. Solon Wiseman’s admirable tact in teaching, will get 
from the story, as Samuel Acres did from the conversation narrated in 
it, ‘more confidence in his power than he had felt before.’ 

But Warren Colburn’s original preface has in itself a peculiar interest 
for the teacher. It is a full and clear statement of the design and plan 
of the work ; and for that reason, if no other, it should always have kept 
its place, as hereafter we hope it will. It is the more important that 
it should be retained, because, to quote from the excellent ‘Introduction’ 
written for this new edition by Geo. B, Emerson, ‘the very simplicity of 
the book has prevented many persons from seeing how really profound 
and comprehensive it is, and that it actually develops every essential 
principle in elementary arithmetic.’ We shall recur to this introduction, 
by and by, in another connection. ~ 

Again, this ‘original preface’ is interesting because some of its lead- 
ing ideas are an anticipation of the fundamental points of the ‘object 
lesson’ system, which is now attracting the attention of our best educa- 
tors, and which is destined eventually to bring about a complete revolu- 
tion in our methods of teaching. Would you not suppose you were read- 
ing extracts from one of the recent treatises on object-teaching, when 
you peruse the following passages from this preface written forty years 
ago, by Warren Colburn ? 

‘‘ As soon as a child begins to use his senses, nature continually pre. 
sents to his eyes a variety of objects ; and one of the first properties 
which he discovers is the relation of numbers. Tle intuitively fixes upon 
unity as a measure, and from this he forms the idea of more or less ; 
which is the idea of quantity. 

‘‘ As soon as children have the idea of more or less and the names of a 
few of the first numbers, they are able to make small calculations. And 
this we see them do every day about their play-things, and about their 
little affairs which they are called upon to attend to. . . The fondness 
which children usually manifest for these exercises, and the facility with 
which they perform them, seem to indicate that the science of numbers, 
to a certain extent, should be among the first lessons taught to them. 

“To succeed in this, however, it is necessary rather to furnish occa- 
sions for them to exercise their own skill in performing examples, than to 
give them rules.” 

He goes on to speak of the plan of the work, as follows: [The italics 
in these extracts are our own. | 

“‘ Every combination commences with practical examples. Care has 
been taken to select such as will aptly illustrate the combinations and 
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assi-t the imagination of the pupil in performing it. . . . The ex- 
amples are to be performed in the mind or by means of sensible objects, 
such as beans, nuts, etc. The pupil should first perform the examples in 
his own way, and then he made to observe and tell how he did them, and 
why he did them so.” 

Again, in criticising the ordinary way of teaching arithmetic, he says : 

“The pupil, when he commences arithmetic, is presented with a set of 
abstract numbers, written with figures, and so large that he has not the 
least conception of them even when expressed in words. From these he 
is expected to learn what the figures signify, and what is meant by addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division ; andat the same time how 
to perform these operations with figures. The consequence is, that he 
learns only one of all these things, and that is how to perform these op- 
erations on figures. He can perhaps translate the figures into words ; 
but this is useless, since he does not understand the words themselves. 
Of the effect produced, by the four fundamental operations, he has not the 


least conception. 
% % % % % % % % 

“The common method, therefore, entirely reverses the natural process; 
for the pupil is expected to learn general principles before he has obtain- 
ed the ideas of which they are composed.” 

We should be glad to see Warren Colburn’s original preface published 
by itself, as an educatioaal tract, and put into the hands of every teacher 
in the country. <A friend of education, desirous of doing the greatest 
possible good with a small expenditure, could hardly do better than to 
spend the money in printing and circulating this admirable little treatise 
on elementary instruction in numbers. 

The introduction, by Geo. B. Emerson, contains some very valuable 
suggestions in regard to the use of the book in our schools. We can not 
refrain from quoting a few sentences from it, in the h pe that they may 
lead you to read the whole : 

“Tt is strictly a mental arithmetic ; and if faithfully used in the way 
intended by the author, it evolves from the mind of the learner himself, 
in a perfectly easy and natural manner, a knowledge of the principles of 
arithmetic, and the power of solving, mentally and almost instantly, every 
question likely to occur in the every-day business of common life. 

‘Tt can be well taught only by a teacher who perfectly understands it, 
and who knows how to teach. Such a teacher will not allow the lesson 
to be previously studied by the pupil. Each section is intended to teach 
some one process up to a certain point. If, in the course of the section, 
questions occur which the class can not readily solve without previous 
study, the teacher has only to interpose, at the point where the class 
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fails, or begins to fail, additional questions of the game kind, somewhat 
easier than those in the book. If, at the end of the section, the class be 
not perfectly ready in the solution of the questions, the teacher ought to 
go over the section again with the class, or to add, at the end of the sec- 
tion, a sufficient number of similar questions to render the solution easy 
and instantaneous, 

“ By allowing the class to study the lesson bef. rehand, not only is much 
time lost, but the exercise is turned into a poor sort of mechanical pro- 
cess not much better than the common ciphering. Its mental character 
ceases almost entirely.” 

We believe that Mr. Emerson is right in claiming that Culburn’s ‘First 
Lessons’ is as nearly perfect as any human work well can be. And yet 
we have scores of ‘ Mental Arithmetics’ intended to supersede it. 

A few of these are the result of an honest endeavor to write a better 
book. Their authors could not see, as Mr. Emerson expresses it, ‘how 
really profound and comprehensive’ Colburn’s is, and in substituting their 
crude notions for the philosophic completeness of the original, they have 
only paraded their blindness and ignorance. 

It would be worth the while, if we had the time, to illustrate this by 
comparing portions of one or two of these ‘improved’ mental arithme- 
tics with Colburn’s treatment of the same subjects. We should like to 
illustrate by comparison of the books, but we have already extended this 
article too far. — Massachusetts Teacher. 


EEE -—_— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SCHOOL MASTER, 


It was many years ago that I commenced keeping school, I had 
graduated at an academy of some note, and was pretty well posted up 
in those branches of education which were introduced into our common 
schools ; and when the committee came to examine me, | could see that 
they were very forcibly impressed by the case with which I answered all 
all their questions. In short, I knew about every thing that was set 
down in the books which I had stndied, for I happened to possess one of 
those wonderfully retentive memories that fasten surely upon whatever 
comes once within their grasp. I imagined, and so did the committee 
imagine, that I was eminently qualified for the post to which I aspired. 
But, as I look back now upon the events of those years, I can see where- 
in I greatly erred, 1 can see where I make great mistakes, and where 
I most wofully lacked in qualification ; and I write this little chapter ot 
Recollections for the benefit of those who may be just entering upon the 
duties of teacher. 
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When I commenced my first school (and the same ideas I had govern. 
ed me for a long time afterward) I looked upon the children before me as 
so m«ny little individuals whom I had got to fill with learning. They 
were, to my mind, so many human vessels, which had got to be filled up 
with the waters of education ; and my only ideas of the capacity were 
of size andage. In my class of ten scholars, which was to recite from 
the mental arithmetic, and the members of which were nearly of the 
same age, I considered that each individual must hold just the same 
amount of mathematical food, and digest it ecually with the rest. And 
thus I commenced my school. I knew what was written in the books, 
and I was to teach it to the children before me. I had learned it all, and 
I believed they could. At least, if they did not, I meant that it should 
be no fault of mine. 

In my first class in arithmetic were two boys whom [ have selected to 
figure in this sketch. I take them because their subsequent career af- 
fords a striking example of the facts I wish to preeent. I shall not give 
you their real names, for they are both living, and are worthy, honorable 
men. I shall tell you that, they were Luke Watson and James Shute, 
Luke was rather heavily built, with a large, full head ; a florid, chubby 
face; a dark, bluish-gray eye ; dark brown hair; and inclined to be 
slow and dreamy when called upon to work with his mind. He could 
work fast enough out of doors, when the play-hours came, and when the 
free air and vigorous exercise sent the copious blood bounding through 
the veins ; but in the school-room, over his books, he was quite another 
character. , 

James Shute, on the other hand, was light of frame, with a small com- 
pact head: hair of flaxen hue ; light blue eyes ; and possessing an or- 
ganization highly nervous and senstive. Ile cared but little for the rough 
sports out of doors, seeming rather to prefer his books, and to perfect 
himself in his lessons. I did not make any account of these physical pe- 
culiarites at the time, for I thought nothing of them, and cared nothing 
for them ; but I remember them well enough now. 

Luke and James were in the same classes, in all the branches which 
they studied together, and the few months ot difference in their ages 
were in favor of the former, he being a little the older. In a very short 
time I discovered that Luke Watson did not learn his lessons well. He 
blundered in his arithmetic, and stumbled lamely over his spelling-lessons. 
As I look back I can remember that he used to betray a deep interest in 
some portions of philosophy ; and that, when the subject interested him, 
he read with a feeling not excelled by any other scholar in the school. 
But I cared little for this at the time. I looked upon the blackboard as 
the grand field for scholastic display ; the spelling-book came next ; and 
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next came Lindley Murray’s old calf-bound grammar, with its intricate 
maze of orthography, etymology, syntax, and prosody. These were my 
educational deities, befure which every intellect must bow, and from the 
inspiration of which every intellect must be filled. 

John Shute became my favorite scholar. He worked over his slate 
with an assiduity which was untiring, and I felt a pride in exhibiting his 
powers to my visitors. Upon the blackboard he perform wonders for one 
so young. In reduction, in fractions—simple and compound,—in involu- 
tion, in factors, and in tuc roots, he was perfectly at home. So, too, in 
spelling was he prompt and sure. And in grammar he was excellent. 
Le sometimes made mistakes in analyzing sentences, where the meaning of 
the author was not plain; bu’ he remembered his rules, and knew how 
to apply them. 

With Luke Watson I was sorely perplexed. He did not get his lessons 
well at all. When he came to compound fractions he could do nothing 
with them. Left to himself, with his own time and method, he could 





worry the sums out ; but he was behind hand in his recitations, and al- 
was blundered upon the blackboard. In grammar he was always amiss, 
though not so bad in arithmetic. When he came to parsing he got along 
much better than I could have anticipated, since he had been so clumsy 
in committing the rules and exercises of Lindley Murray to memory. In 
analyzing language, and comprehending the powers of words, and in un- 
derstanding his author, he betrayed a keenness of perception for which 
I did not then give him credit. I remember once the class was parsing 
a passage from Milton. A relative pronoun came to Luke, and he parsed 
it. LI corrected him in the matter of its relation. I told him it related 
to a different person from the one be had named. He read the sentence 
over again and objected to my idea, maintaining that he was right ; and 
he was proceeding to show me wherein I was in error, when I interrupted 
him, and made him stand out on the floor an hour for his disobedience to 
my instruction, That night, when alone in my rcom, I read the passage 
over, end at length became convinced that Luke had been right. But I 
would not own it to him. No, no,—that would have lowered me in my 
own esteem. Yet I resolved to be more careful in future how I corrected 
him in his parsing lessons. Towever, he was, in my estimatin, full of 
short-comings. With his general behavior I had no reason to find fault, 
for he was a noble, generous-hearted fellow, and was beloved by his 





friends. 

“Luke,” said I, as I stopped him one night after school, “ why is it 
that you do not get your lessons ?” 

He said he did n’t know. 

‘Don’t tell me,” I cried, “that you don’t know. You don’t study— 
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that’s the reason. See how James Shute gets hislesséns. Yoa are older 
than Le is.” 

Luke said that he could not get such long lessons—he could not re- 
member them. Ile had tried hard enough to do the puzzling sums, and 
to speH the long words, but he could not do it. 

T told him it was all nonsense. He could if he had a mind to. He 
did not try. He was more fond of play than of study. In short, I talk- 
ed very severely to him, and assured him that if he did have his lessons 
perfectly on the following day I should punish him. He went away with 
his head bowed, and, I thought, in a sulky moo}. The following day 
came, and with it came the first class in arithmetic. James Shute could 
do every sum. Luke Watson had not done half of them. When the 
class came up to spell, James spelled all the words, and gave all the defi- 
nitions promptly. But Luke could not remember them. 

So I told Luke Watson I must punish him; and I stood him out on 
the floor, and made a great fools’s cap and put it upon his head; and 
ther: he stood until the school was done. Ile did not ery, nor did he 
look particularly ashamed ; but he compressed his lips, and looked very 
ugly. At all events, so [ thought atthe ‘ime. When TI relieved him of 
the fool’s cap, at the close of the school, [ tuld him I hoped he would-get 
his lessons better next time. Tle made me no reply, but left the room 
with a quick, stern step, and went home without stopping to play with 
his mates. 

On the fo'lowing day Luke did not come to school, and on the day after 
that I understool that he had gone to learn the shoemaker’s trade. I 
made some little inquiry, and found that he had decl:red that he would 
go to school no more, if he had to run away; and as his parents were 
poor, they allowed him to go to work in a neighbor’s shop. 

In time [ finished my school, and James Shute bore off the plam of 
scholarship. Upon him I bestowed the highest encomiums, and held him 
up to the admiration of visitors. 

During the vacation I visited a neighboring state and found employ- 
ment there Then I went South, and finally bec.1me engaged as teacher 
of mathematics in a school in New Orlcans. The years slipped by, and 
I still remained in my new home. One day I received a paper from my 
native state, and I saw mention made of Luke Watson, as being leader 
of a strong faction in the Legislature. Of course that could not be my 
Luke—it could not be the one on whom I had put the fool’s cap. No,— 
it must be another of the same name. 

Time passed on, and by-and-by I read in the papers that Luke Watson 
had been elected. President of the Senate of my native state, and that he 
was now a powerful leader of a powerful party. Of course, this was the 
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same Luke of whom I had before read; but it could not be the same 
Luke who had worn my fool’s cap. Of course not. 

And still time passed on, and I finally read that Luke Watson had been 
elected to the Senate of the United States ; and that he was greatly hon- 
ored by all who knew him. 

In another year I visited the home of my youth ; and one of my first 
inquiries was for Luke Watson. Ile was a United States Senator. So 
it was Luke after all. 

And where was James Shute? Ue was book-keeper in a bank, and 
was accounted a very correct and faithful clerk. He had been there 
twelve years, and would probably remain there, as he liked the place, and 
had no particular ambition or qualifications above it. 

And now, with the silver touch of many years upon my brow, I sit 
alone in my study, and reflect on the past. Isee many, many children, 
who had been under my charge, now grown to be men and women; and 
I see many of those I thought to be excessively stupid occupying places 
of honor and trust, while many I had though wonderful in learning are 
plodding al ng in the ordinary pursuits of life, the lessons of the old 
school-books all forgotten, and the one idea of food and clothing oecupy- 
ing their whole attention. 

And I think, if I could teach school again, how different would be my 
course ; for, from my review of the years that are gone, I have Jearned 
some things of which I was ignorant when I first assumed the rod and 
staff of the pedagogue. 

Different children have different cap:cities. Many a quick-witted, 
sharp minded boy has borne away the prize of scholarship who has not 
studied half so hard as has the poor fellow who goes weeping to his home 
because he has gained no meda!. All minds do not grow alike. Some 
intellects are precocious, and germinate and go to seed very early. Such 
ones are apt to be thedelight of the pedagogue. And yet, as I eall to 
mind those of like character that have come under my care, I find that 
they have not been very prolific bearers of mental fruit. Other intellects 
are slower in growth. They generally belong to bodies that are growing 
fast and strong. Such intellects do not grasp easily at mathematical 
niceties in early youth. They comprehend slowly at first, but surely, 
and are firm and uncompr. mising, and are are apt to be rather sceptical 
upon subjects which 0; pose their intuitions. Such are sure to meet with 
little charity at the hands of the pedagogue ; and yet, as I call to mind 
those of this latter character which have come within my care, { find 
them to have grown stronger as they have grown older, and to have been 
prolific bearers of noble fruit. From this source we derive our original 
minds, and also most of our intellectual giants. 
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Teachers, seek to understand the capacities of your scholars before 
you begin to force the mental food upon them. If you seek to feed them 
with learning as you would fill barrels with water, you may make some 
great mistakes. Ten chances to one that you may put the fool’s-cap on 
the brow of a Daniel Webster—that you give the position of a dunce to 
a Christopher Columbus—while you may set another Bill Shakspeare 
over amoung the girls because he looked that way when he ought to have 
been studying.—Hachange. 





MATORMATIGCAL DEPARTMENT. 


Will some one of our contributors please send us another solution of 
problem 63 ; the solution of Mr. E. M. Jones, published in the October 
No. page 116, is only applicable to certain cases in which the values of 
the unknown quantities differ by unity. For, if «= 7Z—dandy=Z 
+d, wehavey—a==2d. Now put 7=2Zd; then2d =1; henco 
yYr-wt= ie 


We have received, from our correspondent in Washington county, a 
solution of problem 65, by the rule of Position, but we publish the fol- 
lowing, believing it to be, in many respects, superior to a solution by 
any special rule. 


Solution of Problem 65.—It is required to divide 21 into two parts, 
such that once the greater divided by the less shall be equal to twenty- 
five times the less divided by the greater. Imagine each quotient ex- 
pressed in the form of a common fraction, then the greater quotient will 
be represented by an improper fraction and the less by a proper fraction, 
the one being the reciprocal of the other. Ilence we are to find an im- 
proper fraction equal to 25 times its reciprocal, the sum of the terms 
being equal to 21. The product of a fraction by its reciprocal is always 
equal to unity ; hence if the fraction which we wish to find be multiplied 
by 25 times its reciprocal, the product will be equal to 25 and also equal 
to the square of the fraction; that is, the square of the fraction required 
equals 25 ; hence the fraction itself equals 5, therefore the numerator 
equals five times the denominator. Hence 2? x 21 = 175 = numerator, 


and } x 21 = 3! = denominator ; in other words, 174 = the greater 
part and 3} the less part. P. Bronson. 
Wyocena, Columbia Co. 
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Another Solution of Problem 2.—Let x = A’s part of the work, y = 
Bs, andz = 0’s. Now we are to suppose that A and B together do 
2 of the work, A and C ,’,, Band C 1°; these fractions being propor- 
sedi to 15, 18, and 13, we may putz + y¥ = 15,¢+2=18, andy+z 
= 13. From these equations we readily find « = 10, y= 5 andz=8, 
Therefore A’s share of the pay will be 43, B’s share =3,, C’s share 2 
A’s share, $11.50 ; B’s share, $5.75 ; C's share, $9,20. Ans. Sites 
atyt+e2= 23. Eunice A. Hupparp. 


Solution of Problem 9.—The solid contents of the ball = 4 p 4’, in 
which » = 3.1416, Each takes one-third = ip 4°. Let « = radius of 
the la:t ones share ; then $pa* = jp 4 anda = 4° 7} = 2.77344 inches. 
Representing the radius of the ball, before the second woman winds off 
her share, by y, we find in like manner y = 4°72 = 3.49432 inches. 
y — « = .72088 inches, the thickness of the second share and 4 —y = 
.5056& inches, the thickness of the first share. 

Or we might very readily generalize by modifying the excellent illustra- 
tion of concentric circles published in the November No. Designate tho 
concentric spheres by A, 24, 34, &c., and their radii the same as in that 
illustration; then { pr? = A, $p(r+7')°=24, tp(rtr’+r"fP= 
3A, &e. 3p Le = nA, where n = number of spheres and R = radius of 


the greatest. A = 4 
' 3n 





pk’. Substituting we find r= R* vy x, rr’ 
7 


=R, Artrtr'=Ry 3, &. Hencer’ =* Fey2—*yl) 
4 n- nN Vn 
R 3 2 mn) R 3 3 
pea fn (OV Sim" A) 5 0 ae “ce ¥ 4—*4/3), &e. In prob- 


4 
lem9,n=3and R=4, Hencer” =*yg CV 3—* ¥ 2) = .50568 
4 3 3 td | 
inches, thickness of first share; 7” =*y 3 (° f2 — * ¥1) = .72088 


4 
inches, thickness of second share; and r= *y3Cv¥l—‘'y0)= 
2.77344 inches, thickness of third share, same as before. 
Freedom, Wis. AGRICOLA. 


CorrECTION.—In th2 solution of problem 7, (1+2+4+3+4+---+ 
n? »(“ (2 an | should be (1 + 2+ 3--- 42)? =("“ Oey 


Problem 21.—Required the best explanation of the following rule for 
finding the greatest common divisor of two numbers, ‘Divide the 
greater number by the less, and the divisor by the remainder, and so on ; 
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always dividing the last divisor by the last remainder, till nothing re- 
mains ; the last divisor will be the greatest common divisor sought.’’ 


Problem 22.—In a certain year of the Christian Era the Solar Cycle = 
24, the Golden number = 2, and the Roman Indication = 6. Required 
the year. ; D. HarpenBurcH. 

Lone Rock, Wis. 

Problem 23.—W hat will be the diameter of a ylobe, when the solidity 
and superficial contents are equal ? 

Dodgeville. R. C. Roacu. 

Problem 24.—Find two square numbers whose difference may be a 


cube number, by common arithmetic ? 
Washi gton County. James O’Connor. 





For the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


WRITE MORE. 


In most of our High Schools and Colleges we find young men who 
write a hand that is illegible, and that possesses none of the character- 
istics of good penmanship. There are those studying the higher branches, 
who cannot write with even tolerable facility, who know nothing of punce- 
tuation, and who, if examined in their studies by writing, present papers 
positively disagraceful to themselves and their teachers. 

We know of but one remedy: that is to write. If teachers would 
write more and talk less, and require their pupils to do the same, all 
would be benetited. In some of our High Schools, writing is required 
only in connection with composition, while in many schools of lower 
grade, it is practiced only as an exercise, which is tiresome to the scholars 
and without interest to the teachers. 


As soon as a child can use a book, he can use the crayon, rencil and 
pen. He will most readily learn the letters by learning to form them. 
Writing a reading lesson is the best method of studying it. The child 
learns to spell, to punctuate, to compose, to arrange and to write. Read- 
ing lessons should usually be read from the manuscript, and these should 
be exchanged, and the scholars thus taught to read writing. All written 
papers should be dated, signed, properly folded and endorsed. Attention 


should be given to the arrangement, appearance and neatness, as well as 
to the legibility and correctness. Teachers ought to be examined in this 
subject by County Superintendents, and their certificates withheld if they 
are found deficient. The records of the school are of great importance, 
and no person is fit to teach, who cannot keep them neatly and correctly. 
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All recitations should be conducted, partly at least, in writing. Every 
lesson in another language should be most carefully translated by writing 
into our own. Lessons in mathematics ought to be written out. All 
problems should be solved, and all principles illustrated in writing ; not, 
of course, to the exclusion of oral exercises, but in addition to them. 
The papers prepared by scholars should be criticized and corrections sug. 
gested, so far as possible, by the teachers or advanced pupils. There is 
no time lost. Time is saved. 

Advanced scholars should be required to study with the pen in hand. 
A complete abstract or epitome of every lesson should be demanded. A 
book should be made on each subject studied, by each member of the 
class. In many of our recitation rooms no facilities for writing are fur- 
nished. They should be. What the teacher says should be written 
down by the class. Formal lessons in writing are necessary, but they 
may soon be learned. They become tiresome and useless if given daily, 
as is the custom, term after term. A young man will learn more of 
writing by keeping books a month, than by attending writing school a 
term. Inthe one case he ¢ries to write, in the other he does not. 

Yo write with facility, legibility and elegance is not only a desirable 
attainment but a-rare accomplishment. To properly clothe the thoughts 
with words is the crowning glory of an educated mind. Tlence our :reth- 


ods of instruction should, as far as possible, be adapted to secure these 
ends. 


The benefits of thoroughness, mental discipline, quietness, interest, 
self possession, industry and good order, resulting indirectly from the 
course recommended, will suggest themselves to every thoughtful teacher. 
Of course, there is nothing novel in these suggestions, In the French 
schools, from the Primary to the University, all are required to write out 
the lessons assigned as well as the lectures delivered. In the German 
schools full notes must be taken, corrected and preserved by every pupil. 
And in the best schools of our own country, recitations are conducted and 
examinations also, for the most part, by writing, but in many, even of 
our High Schools, there are few who can prepare a paper in respect to 
writing, arrangement, expression, date, signature, form or endorsements 
that is not discreditable to themselves as well as their teachers. 

Jno. G. McMynn. 





Vuicar Lancuace.—There is as much connection between words and 
thoughts as there is between thoughts and actions. Be careful of your 
words therefore as well as your thoughts. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Eprror :—Please insert the following Reports in the February 
number of the Journal, They were received too late for insertion in 
my Annual Report. J.L PICKARD, Supt. Pub. Instruction. 


ADAMS COUNTY. 

Scheol Houses.—Sufficient in all respects for the Districts, where they 
are located ; as follows : 

In the town of Big Flats, one ; Dell Prairie, two; Jackson, two; 
Lincoln, three ; Leola, «ne ; New Chester, two; New Haven, three ; 
Preston, three; Quincey, three; Richfield, two; Rome, one; Spring- 
ville, one ; Strong’s Prairie, one. Of these houses, very few can be 
ranked as first class buildings, and not more than five or six are built 
after any plan in School Architecture. 

Scho l Houses—Partially Sufficient, as follows: In the town of 
Adams, one; Dell Prairie, two ; Easton, two; Jackson, two; Lincoln, 
two; Monroe, two; New Chester, one; New Haven, one ; Newark 
Valley, one ; Preston, two; Richfield, one ; Springville two ; Strong’s 
Prairie, two; White Creek, one. 

School IHouses—Totally Insufficient—As follows: In the town of 
Dell Prairie, two ; Easton, two; Jackson, two; Leola, three ; Monroe, 
one ; New Chester, two ; New Ilaven, two ; Newark Valley, one ; Quin- 
ey, two; New Ilaven, two ; Newark Valley, one; Quincy, two; Rich- 
field, one ; Rome, one. 

New School Houses.—There were only three school houses built during 
the past year. ‘These are all good buildings, and built after school archi- 
tecture plans. 

Old School Houses.—Several of the old schoo] houses have been recon- 
structed within the past year, and decided improvements were effected. 
There is one great error quite common in this county in planning school 
houses, that is, end lights or windows. ‘They are not only injurious to 
the eyes of pupils, by causing a wavering shadow upon the books before 
them, but they occupy space that should be occupied by black board. 

Black Boards.—A few schools are entirely without black boards. Some 
have very small boards “tucked back” in some inaccessible corner, al- 
most entirely useless to the school. A large majority of the school 
houses are furnished with good, large black boards, a thing quite as neces- 
sary, in my opinion, as text-books. 

Furniture.—Nearly all the school houses in the county are furnished 
with desks, shelves, chair, broom, pail and dipper, and a few have clocks. 
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Apparat's —The apparatus amounts to but very little. Some five or 
six districts are furnished with maps. <A few districts have charts 
on Orthography and Grammar. 

Graded Schoo’s.—There are but two graded schools in the county, and 
but two schools having two departments. 

Number of Teachers Examined.—There were 177 teachers examined 
within the past year, of which, 135 received certificates and 42 were re- 
jected. 

No. of Teachers that received different Grades.—Yhird Grade, 120 ; 
Second Grade, 7; First Grade, &. 

Teachers.—There is a great and marked change in the teachers of this 
county. Teachers are alive, wide awake and full of enegy—constantly 
improving and doing all they can to better prepare themselves to teach. 
It appears to be the determination of each one to do the very best. I 
can say in all candor, there is a decided improvement in the average 
qualifications of the the teachers of this county as compared with the 
previous year. There were eighteen employed in the same school that 
they were engaged in the previous year. 

Attendance of Pupils. -The attendance in most of the districts was 
quite regular and punctual, though in some districts there is a lack in this 
respect. 

Deporiment of Pupils.—The deportment of the pupils with slight ex- 
ceptions is good. The progress they make in their studies is rapid and 
very encouraging to teachers and patrons. In almost all the districts, 
pupils are interested. 

Patron:.—In many districts the patrons make it a regular business to 
visit the schoo! several times during the term. There is considerable at- 
tention paid to this throughout the county ; yet some are unconcerned 
about it. I have encouraged visiting schools allin my power. There is 
a lively interest manifested im most parts of the county, on the part of 
patrons. 

Patrons co operating wth Teachers.—With regard to patrons co oper- 
ating with teachers, it is, in this county, as in all other places—some are 
ever ready to stand firmly by the teacher, and if the teacher is not what 
he should be, make him soif possib’e ; while others are ever ready to op- 
pose all the teacher does or can do; thereby destroying his usefulness 
and killing the interest of the school. I am happy to say, however, the 
majority is large on the bright side in this county. I have labored hard 
to effect a complete co-operation on the part of teachers, pupils and pat- 
rons; andI think I have been blessed with suecess to some extent. 
. More, however, needs to be effected in this respect, in this county. 
General Progvess,—My acquaintance with the schools of the different 
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districts in this county is such, that I feel confident that I can accurately 
particularize in this part of my report. From the general interest mani- 
fested on the part of patrons and pupils, the desire on the part of the 
teachers for sclf improvement, the co-operation of district boards and 
patrons with the teachers, the desire of all for uniformity and supply of 
good text books, the taste exhibited in the arrangement of the new school 
houses that have been built and are in progress of erection, I cannot 
but conclude that’ we are making marked improvement. 

Vis ‘/ation:.—With but just two exceptions every school has been visit- 
ed twice during the year, and the average duration of each visit has been 
a little less than half a day. 

I was frequently accompanied in my visits to schools by members of 
boards, parents, teachers, &c. The course which I pursued in these 
visits, was to note the teacher’s order, the order of pupils, the arrange- 
ment of the school in every respect, the teacher’s ‘‘aptness to teach,” 
the neatne+s of the house, uniformity and supply of text-books, the ar- 
rangement of classes, ascertain whether district was furnished with Dic- 
tionary, also whether furnished with necessary, ‘‘ school furniture ”’ such 
as chairs, pail, cup, broom, &e., &e. If I found a lack in any of these 
things I made suggestions for improvement. If the teacher lacked ca- 
picity in any respect, I advised and gave instruction, frequently taking 
charge of the school myself for a short time ; taking care however, never 
to lower the teacher in the estimation of the school. I usually spent 
from ten to thirty minutes in each school in a friendly talk to the pupils, 
making suggestions for their improvement and encouragement ; this I 
always found conducive to good results. 

Jnstitu!cs.—There has been one institute during the year, over seventy 
were in attendance. 

Chiigef Teac\ers.—The frequent change of teachers is an evil that 
calls loudly for remedy. A poor teacher cannot be dismissed too soon ; 
but a good, true and faithful teacher should not be changed so long as he 
proves true to his profession. Nor should he desire to change so longas 
he can be useful to the same schoo!, and receive the same compensation 
for his labor as he would were he to change. 

Mo el Instruction.—Two years ago, when I first visited the schools of 
this county, I found but ten schools in which the Bibie was introduced 
or read at all. In my last visits (last summer) I found but six schools 
in the whole county that had not introduced the Bible. The others all 
read as a daily exercise, portions of the scriptures—a good improvement. 

Singing.—Many of our schools have singing in connection with the 


other every day exercises. Music is not made a study, but all are en- 
couraged to sing ; and the influence of a lively little hymn upon the flag- 
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ging spirits of a school, after hours of confinement can hardly be over- 
estimated. May the time soon come when singing will be heard in all of 
our schools. 

Public Sentiment.—The prevailing sentiment of the ;eople of this 
county toward the present school system is favorable. ‘I'rue, there are 
still some who oppose it, and many are indifferent ; but the opposers are 
becoming less and less and the friends more and more numerous. Should 
the people prove wise enough to shut out and forbid the interference of 
political vultures, the system will prove a blessing ; if not, it will prove 
a curse to our schools. 

Respectfully, &e., 
R. K. FAY, Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Adams County. 


APPLETON CITY. 

Hon. J. L. Pickarp.—Dear Sir: I will attempt to answer your ques- 
tions in order : 

1, There are four school-houses embracing eight departments. One 
house has bat one department ; two have a primary and intermediate 
department each ; one has a primary, an intermediate and a grammar 
department. 

2. Thore are eight teachers. 

3. Not more than one half of those of a proper age have their names 
registered on the books as in attendance for any given term of three 
months, and the average attendance, especially of the older pupils, is but 
little more than half the number of names enrolled. 

4. The interest of the patrons differs in the different schools. Per- 
haps on the whole it would surpass by a little the average interest of 
patrons generally. 

5. One house is of brick, has been completed three or four years and 
cost five thousand dollars. One wood house, cost two thousand five hun- 
dred, has been built only a few years. One wood house is old but ina 
tolerable state of repair, and is valued at four or five hundred dollars. 
One wood house is worth about three hundred dollars, was built two 
years ago. 

6. We have suffered somewhat for the last two years from the want 
of a proper Superintendent. The County Superintendent has not given 
the schools the attention they deserve, and it is only this fall that we 
have been set off by ourselves as a city. 

We hope at some future time to be able to have a High School, but do 
not think the day has come. 

The buildings are all adequate to the requirements of the place, ex- 
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cepting one, and it is hoped that one will be replaced by something more 
pleasant and commodious. 

There has been a felt want of greater unity between the different 
schools. It is hoped that the incoming system of a City Supt. will se- 
cure the desired result. Very truly yours, 


i. Z. MASON. 


EDITORIAL MISGELLANY, 








REPORT OF THE SPATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

The Fifteenth Annual Report is one of the most interesting yet issued. A 
leading feature is the Reports of the County Superintendents. Including one 
report inserted in this number of the Journal, every county this year has been 
heard from. (The cities also have all reported). 

Of the working of this new and important feature of our school system during 
the first term, Mr. Pickard says, and we think with justice: 

“The experiment of County Superintendency has now been tried for two 
years. So far it has been successful beyond my most sanguine expectations. It 
has of course met with some disfavor Nearly all that has been urged against 
it, is not really chargeable to the system, but to the improper administration of 
it. Upon the part of the Superintendents generally, there has been no lack of 
zeal, and of patient laboring under discouragements. Many have made noble 
sacrifices for the cause te which they have so truly devoted themselves. Their 
salaries have been small, but their purpose to raise the standard of education in 
their respective fields of labor, has been faithfully adhered to. 

“ A few counties have recognized, to some extent, the value of services ren- 
dered, and have not restricted their officers to the very lowest salary the law 
would allow. With the year 1864 another term of service commences. I trust 
those selected as the standard-bearers for the several counties, will be better re- 
warded, but under any circumsteuces let them not “bate one jot of heart or of 
hope.” In my intercourse with the Superintendents of the State, both official 
and persoual, nothing has occurred on their part that I would have changed. 
Their faithfulness, and cordial sympathy, have encouraged and aided me.” 


STATISTICS, 


The usual Summary was given last month. The statistics are ‘‘ believed to be 
more reliable than any heretofore given. The County Superintendents have in 


many instances taken unusual pains to have their Reports correct.” Progress 
at well as growth is indicated; but at the same time, the * figures” reveal some 
apathy and neglect. For instance, three out of four thousand school houses ap- 
pear to have no sort of illustrative apparatus except a black-board, and about 
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500 have not even that, However, many school houses may have something, if 
no ‘Outline Maps” About 72 per cent of the schools have been kept two 
terms, or 5 per cent. more than last year. Improvement in school »ttendance is 
noticed, but 17 per cent. of the 320 965 school children wre still receiving their 
“ education in the street.” More than 120 schools have more than one depart- 
ment or grade, against half that number in 1860. This is encouraging. Many 
other facts of interest are brought out, which we have not room for now 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Upon this all-important subject we quote et some length; for al‘hough every 
thing else should be perfect, withcut competent, trained teachers, a school system 
is comparatively inoperative—like an army without intelligent and skilful officers. 
After glancing at the benefits and defects of Institutes, long and short, and show- 
ing that they can answer only a temporary purpose, Mr. Pickard says: 

‘During the past six years the board of Normal Regents has endeavored to 
encourage professional training, by rendering assistance to such schools as would 
establish and maintain a Normal Department. For two years this aid was given 
to schools in proportion to the number of pupils pursuing certain prescribed 
studies. The course prescribed was such as to entitle the school to aid for nearly 
all its registered pupils. Little or no good was accomplished by this course, 
During the p:st four years better regulations have prevailed, and only such pupils 
as could pass a reqnired examination have been counted as normal students. 
This examination has been thoroughly conducted, and the majority of those who 
have received the recommendatory certificate, granted by the Board of Regent§ 
are actually engaged in teaching. None have been admitted to the Normal 
classes who were not desining to teach. These Normal Departments of colleges, 
academies, and high schools, have not satisfactorily met the uecessity. They are 
almost always subordinate departments, nor will the aid furuvished, warrant giving 
them a prominent place. They will in all cases, therefore, be of secondary im- 
portance in the minds of the trustees and teachers. Much good has been ac- 
d 


Permanent normal schools are needed, whose sole business shall be the training 


complished by these agencies, but they are at present inadequate to the de 





of teachers. The department of normal instruction of the State University, has 
been opened withia the past year, and the attendance has beenvery large. Many 
pupils connected with it, are not normal students, and have no expectation of 
engaging in the work of teaching. The circumstances under which it was 
opened, rendered such a course advisable. A course of study has been adopted, 
but it will be next to impossible to pursue such a course of training in the art of 
teaching, as is essential to complete professional culture. The model school can 
not be engrafted upon the Normal Department of the University. By degrees 
this will be made a strictly Normal School, as farasitcan be. There is no reason 
why it will not be needed, and patronized as a permanent school. 

No one school will supply the wants of the State. The State should make 
liberal provision for the professional training of her teachers. At any rate a 
movement should soon be inaugurated to establish one school at some point that 
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cannot be easily accommodated by the Normal Department of the State Univer- 
sity. Eventually, still other Normal Schools will be erected. We should look 
to the establishment of not less than four such schools, including the Normal 
Department of the University. Whenever the State is ready to establish such 
a school, there will be little difficulty in securing, from interested localities, the 
offer of suitable buildings. No argument necd be adduced in favor of the Normal 
School. Its advantages and its claims are well understood. The only question 
that can arise is a question of time of establishment. It is my impression that 
the present is the proper time to take the initiatory steps.” 


TOWNSHIP DISTRICT SYSTEM. 

In addition to the more formal preseutation of this subject, through the argu- 
ment drawn up by Mr. Craig, his Assistant, and re-printed in the Journal last 
month, Mr. Pickard omits no opportunity to promote the object incidentally in his 
* Notes” on the Reports of the County Superiatendents—which by the way are 
among the most interesting and instructive features of the Report. For instance, 
in commenting on the Report from La Fayette county, he says: ‘Mr. Parkin- 
son adds his testimony to that of many others who feel the need of the “ missing 
link.” Admitting that the present system of school districts is to Le continued 
in force, this link of a school officer for each town should be supplied. But this 
would increase officers, while the same end may be secured, as it seems to me, 
in another way. By adopti.g the township district system the town school 
board will answer the purpose now served by the district boards, and will also 
perform the duties of the officer who, under the present system, seems to be 
needed.” : 

The substance of the Report of the Committee of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation on the Revision of the School Laws is given, with the Resolutions as 
adopted by the Association, and the Report closes with some well considered 

t houghts on the “ Claims of the Public School.” These we shall present at some 
future time. 


WRITING. 

The communication on this subject is one of those pungent, practical things 
that are-just what is needed. Writing, in the sense of both Chirography and 
Composition, is still wofully neglected. We can confirm, so far as our observa- 
tion goes, all that Mr. MeMynn says. Many a young man has obtained a situa- 
tion because he could write well, and many another has failed to get one for the 
opposite reason. On the other hand, other things being equal, that person will 
succeed best, whatever his business, who has most successfully cultivated the 
power of expression; and this is most certainly secured by the means recom- 
mended. 

We therefore very cordially and earnestly second the call—“ Write More;” 
write more, teacher, in the waysindicated; write more carefully; and make your 


pupils do the same. Write more for the Journal—not long wordy essays, but 
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just such practical articles as the one that has set us to writing this. Write a 
dozen lines even, as docs our ever welcome correspondent, below. 


SCHOOL VISITATION. 

“Visitation is one of the agencies by which the order, attendance, and scholar- 
ship of pupils may be advanced. 

“The earnest, faithful teacher is delighted with frequent calls from all who are 
interested in his school work; but one of the most unpropitious events of a day, 
is the entrance of a listless visitor, who seems neither to see nor hear what is 
going on among the classes; who talks freely with his neighbor on the war or 
some other outside topic ; turns over leaves of books noisily, and has nothing to 
say or do by way of encouraging teacher or pupil. Of such visitors may there 
be few.” Z. 

School Room, 5 P. M. 


Wavpaca Co.—A correspondent writes us that ‘Supt. Wernli, has issued a 
call for a meeting of the County Teachers’ Association, to be held at Werauwega, 
on the Second Saturday of February, to arrange matters for a meeting of all the 
schools in the county, at a central point, for examination some time the coming 
spring. Mr. Wernli is a faithful, hard-working. energetic Superintendent, and I 
am glad to say that t® County Board has raised his salary from $400 to $500.” 

Supt. Wernli has the tact, the energy, and above all the practical kuowledge, 
to make the plan suecessful and useful. The County 3oard no doubt thought 
they did a fair thing in making four hundred dollars five hundred; but really 
$600 is not as good as $409 two and-a-half years ago. When Wanpaca county 
pays her Superintendent 800 or 1/00 dollars, we shall think they appreciate his 
services as they ought. They will wake up one of these fine mornings’ perhaps 
and find that they have lost him Just so in other counties: Men whose services 
are worth twice as much toa community as they pay for them, will be wanted 


in some other place where people are better awake to their intercsts. 


WeyauwrGa —Our corresnondent adds: “The schools in this placa are now 
in better condition than they have been, perhaps, since their organization. The 
Higher Department is now conducted by Mr. R. H. Struthers, a gentleman well 
qualified for the position. The Primary Department is under the control of Miss 
Emma Robinson, who has had considerable experience in teaching, and gives 
general satisfaction.” 


VERNON Co,— We have had an excellent Teachers Association, held at Viro- 
qua, during the holidays. There was a limited number present, but the interest 
manifested was,truly encouraging, Although this is only a beginuing, we hope for 
better times in the future. We hope that Teachers’ Associations will be as com- 
mon in the future as they have been rave in the past. We have appointed another 
for next spring, anticipating happy results. D, F. Abporr, Secretary. 
Springville, Jan. 16, 
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READING FOR TEACHERS. 

We suppise the County Superintendents, in examining teachers, ask them 
some such general questions as: “ What works on Teaching have you read?” 
“What Educational Periodicals are you a subscriber for?” To relieve the awk- 
wardness a little, of those who are still obliged to answer “ none,” to one or both 
these questions, we propose to hereafter furnish the current volume of the 
Journal, commencing: with July last, and Orcutt’s “ Hints to Teachers and 


Parents,” for the trifling sum of 83 cents—50 cents for the Journal, 25 for the 
book and 8 to pre-pay the postage on the book. This offer will last till the Ist 


of April, no longer. Journal alone, 60 cents—book 38 cents. 


NEW YORK EVENING POST. 

If our friends wish a good newspaper, we again advise them to take the above. 
We take it because we like it better than any other. The publishers advertise 
it with us because we iecommended them to. Don't think it is at all like the 
N. Y. Ledger ; if you do, don’t send for it. But if you want a sensible, instruc- 
tive, conservative, and yet progressive, paper, one that is really worth reading, 
send $75 and get 4 copies of the Weekly to one address; or get the Semi- Weekly, 
if you prefer it. 

Says Horace Greeley: ‘‘ Require of your journals the proprieties, the 
conrtesies, that you demand of your daily associates—admit no journal to your 
fireside which habitually indulges in language that you would not permit to be 
uttered in the presence of your family,—and the foul-mouthed press will soon 
be a deserted and defunct nuisance. So much youowe to the education of your 
children and the moral health, the social decorum, of the community,” 


A FUEL SAVER. 

The Stafe Journal says the Damper advertised by Mr. Norton “ works toa 
charm and beyond avy question is the greatest and most perfect fuel saver of the 
day.” We believe it, and recommend School Boards as well as house-holders 
to try it without delay. 


THE LIST OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
On the next page has been obligingly furnished from the office of the State Su- 
perintendent. We add some figures relating to the Journal, from which it will 
be seen that about one person out of ten, of the 7000 and upwards employed as 
teachers in the course of a year, are subscribers. Some counties do little or 
nothing; others,as Wood, Waupaca, Waukesha, Trempealeau, Dane, both Dists., 
La Crosse, Sheboygan, Racine, Winnebago, Fond du Lic, Sauk, Walworth, 
Milwaukee, ete., have done well, most of them exceeding the proportion asked 
for. To Wood, Waupaca, Trempealeau and Waukesha belongs the highest praise. 
Waukesha has seat the Zargest list. Wood and Waupaca the largest in propor- 


tion. 
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LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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Dane, 2d si : — Hooker, Black ke eves 98 28 5d 
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Kenosha ........... KR. Graham, Kenosha............ Seoreesie 130 19 | 
Kewaunee..... soooee Dy D. Garland, Kew: INCE sso ee eeveeees 33 . 4 0 
La Crosse F. A. Moore, La Crosse..... eeeceees oe 107 5 26 
Lafayette..... ..G. W. Lee, biulisbere.. sieiinain aya ani enias 170 | o¢ | 1 
La Pointe...... V. Smith, Wayfeld ......ccccecees ee ceun 1 | o | 0 
Manitowoc... 00200» Jere Crowley, Manitowoc .......ee.ees 16 , on ol aE 
MATQUROD n0:6:0'5 9:00.10 - thew DeCourcey, Wausau......... 29 | me 1 
Marquette.. - #. Hood, Montello. se seseceeeve 95 | ya] 2 
Milwaukee, st. W. Lawler, 0: RK CORCOKia os oe sas 80 | 1 6| «(14 
Milwaukee, 2d Dist. uM Tobin, Granvi Iles peeeenweke 103 ; “os il 
MORES «65 sine'sicsincisie (Oe De Andersou, Tomah 146 21 0 
Oconto..... Kenai W. H. Seward, Oconto.... 25 | 4 4 
DUtALAMIS 60:06 cosccs C. Driscoll, Appleton..... 133 | 49 2 
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Pepin ccconcecs OOS. B. Hanan, Durand... 0.00000 26 | 4 0 
PROLOG sis n ois pie ceseee Rey. Chas, Thayer, Prescott 63 | 9 5 
PIN carpi leiesoiviare Poe R. H. Clark, Falla 86. Oroix.......0 eae 26 | 4 | 0 
POTtAZE 2 500s ccvece : R. Alban, BlOVePs . 0.0 cccesiecsesicees 105 7 0 
Racine ........00¢ W. Levens, Waterford......ccccocess 150 } 9h 28 
Richland ath W.C. Wright, Lone Rock........ 150 | 91 13 
Rock, 1st District ...;A. C. Whitford, Milton............. 
Rock,2ad H. A. Richards, Footeville........... 359 51 | (19 
Bt. Ori 60% 026002 A.H. Weld, River Falls......... 17 ay | . 6 
BRE Sc cwsseccoaienscalme Ms Morley, Reedsbur 259 37. | «28 
Shawano....... ooeee/A. P. Knapp, Shawanaw 19 3 | 0 
Sheboygan .......... Iferrick Forbes, Cascade a iets 195 93 | 45 
Trempealeau......../D. W. Gilfillan, Trempealeau.......... 50 | 7 15 
Vernon .............| Hartwell Allen, Viroyua......... Wesel “DAS | or | 16 
WOIWOFth ésssecccccs th A. J. Cheney, Delavan. Maas aumenwe nie 270 | 33 | 80 
Washington......... F. Regontes, West Bend.........000000 155 | g2 | @g 
Waukesha...........|/Rev. A. D. Hiendriekson, Wai aukesh as 218 | ¢@ | 62 
Waupaca... ‘ 9 Wernli, Iola.. Geseer ne ce WS 19 | 52 
Waushara . B. Skinner, Pine ‘River . oe ccee 141 2 | 10 
Winnebago.. . Manger, Oshkosh...... ° sae 192 7 32 
WOOU 6 cssc:<s . Witter, Grand Rapids 8 19 











